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rom seven Letters to Amyntor.— 
William Pitt Smith. 

ius pow tu consider the fourth and 
ition—that the fashionable opinions | 0 
» world infected the doctrines of 
an church : certain circumstance of 
pat an early period, were peculiary fa- 
}to theintroduction of the heresy you 
Such was the irresistable force of 
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evil habits had been called death, and a refor- 
mation of life, a resurrection. And doubtless 
it was in this way, that an admiration of the 
metaphysics of Plato and his followers, who 
taught that Genii, as so many angels of mes- 
sengers, were employed, under the Supreme 
Being, i in conducting the affairs of men, in- 
troduced the worship of angels and departed 
saints. Thus it was, that an admiration of 
the stoical morality, imtroduced the austere 
humor of placing much religion in retiring 
into deserts and monasteries, in bodily pain, 
and in doing penanee. Thus the logic the 
distinctions and subtleties of Aristotle intro- 
duced all that unintelligible jargon, that ren- 
dered the clearest truths subject to the darkest 
litigation. And thus the doctrine ofan eter- 
nal hell, was introduced by the magian philo- 
sophy, by the universal prejudice of paganism, 
by the policy of the most celebrated literati, 
by the countenance of the pharisees or gran- 
dees of Judea, and by the sanguinary spirit 
of the early ages of christianity. When heath- 
en and Jewish converts, of high rank and 
reputation, were flockéng in, preyudiced to this 
opinion: when it was found to give literal 
ification to some highly figurative passage 
scripture; when the true intention of this 
was lost in squabbles for infallibility; whén 
christian humility and benevolence were ex- 
changed for flames and cursing; when 


bishop engaged against bishop in the fiercest 
ani ; when imprisonment, excommu- 





‘@xternal evidence which accompanied | 
fe christianity, that many of the ' 
ned of the heathen were impelled 
edge its divine original, and yet 

all their lives after, blinded to its 

; a strong prejudices of educa- 
‘they nc sooner became its converts, 
it ingenuity and learning were em- 
‘bend it into consistency with the 
he: thad formerly held, aid to which 
meeit and habit had bigoted them. He 
hal little attention to ecclesiastical 
W cee, iperane of the monstrous he- 
duced into the church by this ve- 

® I have already mentioned the 
an, and the history of the Gnostics 
‘Many others. Synesius, bishop of 
! a tothe double meaning 
» under his popuiar doctrine of a 

mate; taught in allegory precepts of 
mad persuaded that his soul was 
@parte ante, being a discerped part of 

ty, Could never be brought to believe 
are doctrine of the resurrection, 

8 stipposed that under the whole ac- 

it, there was hidden some sublime 
peeend mystery. In the platonic school, 





nicati banishment, confiscation, murder, 

‘massacre torture, were brought on christ- 
ians b er ; when parties appeared to 
vie, which of them ‘could best wield the arms 
of the Almighty, and throw about his thunder 
with the surest destruction—a consignment 
to eternal perdition and mver ending pains, 

then made a spirited paragraph in a fashiona- 
ble anathema, came nobly up to the stile of 
‘persecution, and in return gave a fresh stimu- 
lus to the zeal of the pious inditer. 

“But if among the true followers of Jesus, 
in the apostolic age, it was believed that the 
time would at length come about, when he 
should’ conquer all his enemies; when sin, 
and hell, and death should be no more, might 
we not expect to find somewhere, the remains 
of the doctrine, or at least a corrupted ves- 
tige of it? Hartly, in his observations on man, 
makes the following remark; “the doctrine 
of purgatory, as now taught by the papists, 
seems to be a corruption of a genuine doc- 
trine, held by the ancient fathers, concern- 
ing a purifying fire. It may perhaps be, that 
the absolute eternity of punishment was not 
thereceived, doctrne nor till after'the introduc- 
uon of metaphysical subtleties relating totime, 





eternity, 6c. and the ways of e i 
them ; that is, not till after the oben mgr: = 
sophy and vain deceit had mingled itself with 
and corrupted christianity.” 

“Thus it appears, what I asserted to you in 
a former letter, that the doctrine of the uni+ 
versal restitution of nature, is a peculiar doc- 
trine of christianity. Let there be light, (the 
sublimest mandate that was ever uttered,) o- 
pens and closes this glorious systemalone. The 
Schechinah of God. restsonly onthe sacred 


ark,—And is not peculiarity, an evidence of . 


the divine origin of that religion which dis» 
closes it? Suppose an intelligent spirit from 
another world, in search ofa revelation said to 
be given from God to man; might he not ex- 
pect to find the system he taught, tage: — 
ed from all others by some peculiarity, or— 
beautiful characteristic? And should he ex- 
pect further, that some erroneous principle 
would pervade all false religions, diam 


cally opposed to this, would not the subject _ 


before us justify, in both these particulars, 
his expectation ? 

‘‘Having thus shown the probable source of 
your dogma, I shyll conclude this long epis- 
tle with a few general reflections, to which 
the inquiry has given occasion. We have 
seen the pernicious influence of pagan learn- 
ing, and the chimerical speculations of an- 
cient sages, in tarnishing the beauty of the 
christian system. Emphatically might St. 
Paul say of them, that professing themselves 
wise they became fools: and well might he 
caution the primitive christians of their vain 
deceit and babbling. Thage exists, however- 
an essential distinction between real learn- 
ing and a vain phylosophy : although this has 
frequently been overlooked by men, inclined 
to fanaticism, in considering the effects of 
literature upon religious sentiment. Conjec- 
ture, mysticism and falsehood, from the basis 
of the latter; but the knowledge of facts, the 
arrangement of truth, and the just deduction 
of reason are genuine science. The cultiva- 
tion of this, whether in wrt f physiology or 
ethics, is as remarkably useful as the other is 
pernicious. Seience 1s the bane of supersti- 
tion; it improves the fine arts, refines the 
taste, elevates the mind, humanizes the heas, 
and, combined with true religion, exalts hue 
man nature to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. A comparative view of the present and 
a preceding age, will convince an inquisitive 
mind, of its, favourable impressions on reli- 
gious opinion. You will determine for your- 
self, Amyntor, how far the gross taste, discov- 
erable in the following instance, must have 
contributed to rivet the follies of superstition. 

“ In England, so late as the conclusion of 
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the sixteenth century, astonishing exhibitions 
were made in the churches, of the trinity. 
The Father was represented on one side as 
an old man, in the habliments of a Pope, with 
& triple crown and rays about his head ; the 
Son on the other, asa young man, witha 
crown and rays in like manner; the virgin 
was placed between them, and a dove spread 
over her head, as an einblem of the Holy 
Ghost. Itis said that a Mahometan having 
been present where a piece of a similar kind 
was much admired and the painter highly ex- 
tolled, sought him out, and requested to have 
the likeness of his great grandfather taken by 
so excellent a hand. Sir, this is impossible, 
replied the painter, since I never knew, nor 
have I ever seen your ancestor. This can be 
no objection, retorted the honest musselman ; 
or how durst you pretend to express the like- 
ness of that great Parent of nature, who fills 
the universe t' 


The religious world has many features, 
which are distressing ta aholy man, He 
sees in it much pomp and ostentation, cov- | 
ering much surface. Bat Christianity is deep | 
and substantial. A man is soon enlisted, but 
he is not soon made a soldier. He is easely 
put into the ranks, to make a show there; but 
he is not so easely brought to the duties of | 
the ranks. We are too much like an army of | 
Asiatics; they count well, and cut a good 
figure ; but, when they come into action, one 
hasno flint, and another has no cartridge—the 
arms of one are rusty, and another has not 
learnt to handle them. This was-not the 
complaint equally at all times, It belongs too | 
peculiarly to the present day. The fault lies | 
in the muster.—We are like Falstaff. He 
took the King’s money to press good men and 
true, but got together such ragamuffins that 
he was ashamed to muster them. What is 
the consequence ? People groan under their 
connections. Re@pectable persons tell me 
such stories of their sarvants, who profess-re- 
ligion, as to shame and distress me.—High 
prententions to spirituality! Warm zeal for 
certain sentiments! Priding themselves in 
Mr. Such-a-one’s Ministry! but what be- 
comes of their duties :—Oh these are ‘‘beg- 
garly elements” indeed! Such peisons are 
alive to religious talk: but if you speak to 
them on religious rempErs, the subject grows 
wksome.—Cecil. 


The old Gamester.—An old, ruined game- 
ster, in hopes to make prey of a young gentle- 
man that came to town with his pockets full | 
ofmoney, took him to a gaming-house, and | 
there to encourage him to play, showed him | 
several topping sparks that were born to no 
fortune, who, by play, had purchased great es- 
tates, and lived in pomp and splendor, by suc- 
cess in shaking their elbows.—‘‘You show 
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tion, told the young gentleman, that, since | but to me it seems correct, and Iam w 


the other was silent and confounded with, personally, 
shame at the question, he would oblige him | connected with it. 
“Many of those losers, said | you wil 


with an answer. 


he, taking the highway to repair their loses, | 


have been hanged; others are gone to sea to earn 


their bread; some have taken up the trade of! 


being bullies to infamous houses ; others, that 
have not hid themselves as servepts under a 
very, are begging or moping about the 


/streets, or starving in jails for debt, where 


you will be ere long, if you follow that rascal’s 
counsel.’ “The punishment,’ says the young 
gentleman, ‘is fit for the sin when men, pos- 


sessed with great sums of their own money, | Shall { understand you in this manner. 


will play the fool to make it another man’s; 
and, ifthis be the humor of the town, I will 
return again to the country, and spend my es- 
tate among my neighbours and tenants, where 
you, sir,’ speaking to the gentleman who had 
dealt so plainiy with him, ‘shall he very wel- 
come.” 


Rediculous—The celebrated trial of Penn 
and Mead in the reign of Charles I1. (1670,) 
must be familiar to many of our readers, as 


in any court of law or justice. These two 
extraordinary men had been guilty ofno of- 
fence, unless preaching in the open air can 
be considered in that light;in their indict 
ment, however, they were charged, in the 
ridiculous and fictitious jargon of the law, 
with tumultuously assembling, with force of 
arms, in Grace Church street, &&c. The jury 
chose to think and decide for themselves on 
the occasion, and declared, by their verdict, 
Penn merely “guilty of speaking in Grace 
Church street.” 

The court, perhaps the most prostituted 
and shameless ever assembled, were very 
wroth with this verdict, and the seene that 
ensued is perhaps unparalelled in the history 
of the world. 

The Mayor suggested they should add to 
their verdict the words “to an unlawful as- 
sembly,” but they remained firm.—The Re- 
corder exclaimed—‘We will have another 
verdict by the help of God, or you shall starve 
for it!’ The jury remained locked up two 
nights, but they were as inflexible on the 
third day as on the first, and stuck to their 
verdict. 

The infamous court insisted upon it, that 
“not guilty’? was no verdict upon which Mr. 
Penn observed, if that was the case, ““Magna 
Charta and the Trial by Jury were a nose of 
wax.” After much bullying and swearing, 
the court were oblged to record the verdict, 
but fined each juryman forty marks, and or- 
dered them all to be imprisoned till their fines 
were paid—Liverpool Mercury. 


FROM THE INTELLIGENCER AND CHRONICLE. 





me,,” says the young gentleman, “‘the win- 
ners, but I pray what has become of the lo- 
sers?’”’ Towhich old prig making no reply, | 
a third person, overhearing their copversa-| 


Mr. Editor ;—Isend yon the following dia- 
logue, with this remark, by way of introduction : 
The argument of M. may not appear to you 
or your readera generally to be conclusive ; 





to assume 


ne any responsibifiigs 
»y giving it at inser 
1 confer a favor on id UNUE" 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN L. AND 
#.. If 1 believed as you do, I would gy 
care what I did. “If 1 was persuaded Liat my 
salvation was certain, I should have ao fears 
of being lost, let me commit as much sin gs] 
pleased until my dying day. 
M. That is, you now have. the dispositig 
to commit all manner of wickedness, 
only reason why you donot indulge that 
position is, because you are afraid todo; 


L. Wiy no, I should prefer you wouldag, 
But this [ do say ; that if all men are certa 
ly to be saved, nothing which they can dogs 
have an effect to endanger their salvatoin, and 
wicked men, having this idea, wll be fi 
to give a more unrestrained vent to their g» 
ful propensites. ' 

M. Wicked men generally give _venit 
their propensities, I find, let them beliew 
what they may. You will as often see vicion 


the most singular proceeding ever witnessed | peteone, who, Believe ie a limited sama 


those who think otherwise. But I 
agree with you in the ideathat the ce 
of an event makes it ynnecessary forusp 
labour to obtain it. Suppose you were on jou 
passage from Europe to America, and that 
is determined by God that the ship and 
board her shall arrive safely in Boston, 
pose also that you believe this fact— 
you, therefore, deem it unneCessary to hon 
the sails, to follow the directions of the com 
pass, to avoid the shoals and focks, & _ . 
L, But if we should refuse to regard that 
things? as long as it was previously certain Mi gy 
the ship would safely arrive, those measin 
might be dispensed with—they would nothe 
necessary. 
M. Not so. God who had determinedm@ 
the safety of your passage, had also 
ed on the means by which the vessel shi 
be conveyed to Boston, and it was bec 
of the certainty, that those means b 
used by the crew, that the other fact was 
termined by him and believed by you-# 
that the ship would arrive at her destimall 
It was certain that the vessel would ar 4 
Boston, because it was equally certam ™ 
crew would do the duty devolving upon Wi 
L. The point of certainty then comes@™ 
tothe means. Now if these are certain, #7 
can be no more avoid than the event calm 
—why then should we ccncern ourselves a@ 
them? We can neglect them with safelf, » 
-M. This is but saying, that if there 68 
tainty, there is no need of any thing tot 
in the first place, a certainty !—all whieh™ 
solecism. ‘ 
L. But I do say, notwithstanding, tal 
thing is certain of ir cmcemed ng 


REE IE OS RS I SNE ARITA ARTE 


fool who warns another concerned in # 8#® 
do so and so lest he should thereby 


that certainty. — sgl? i 
M. Then you hold that Paul wasa ™ ! 


VG 





ra 
; ee 


ay 
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I. No! What do you mean? 

M You recollect that when that Apostle 
gagon his voyage trom Cesarea to Italy, he 
ieted that the vessel he was in should be 
Beret. and that at the same time he in- 
fumed his fellow-passengers that “there shall 
je no loss of any man’s life among you,”— 
fat“there shall not @ haif fall from the head 
ofany of you.” Here was a certainty. Pau! 
few, and wished the crew te believe, that 
person in the ship should be saved. 
po A jt seems there were some men, rea- 
rhaps as you do in this case, who 
oa they should run no risk if they got 
the vésse), since it was certain they 
‘sald not lose their lives nor a hair of their 
and were upon.the point of taking to 
t. Paul said to the Centurian and to 
soldiers,—"‘Except ye abide in the ship, 
be saved.* Now, lask you, if Paul 
Pew, as he certainly did, that all the people 
ia the ship would be saved,—why did he 
m those persons -not to leave the vessel ? 
idid he not say to them—*‘As a hair shal! 
gat fall from your head, as you shall certainly 
-do as you please,—get into the boat 
into the water, or tie a millstone 
your neck, it will all be without dan- 
ince it is certain you shall be saved.?”’ 
"EL; Really this is new to me, andI now 
#ethave condemned a course of procedure 
iwas followed even by Paul himself. It 
n to me, that there is.no more incon- 
icy in saying, that though our salvation 
Hterlain yet it is not safe to neglect the 
‘ts of obtaining it, than it was for Paul to 
the Centurian that all the ships crew 
wuld certainly be saved, and yet assure them 
it “except they abode in the shi)» they can- 
be saved.” I find that before I condemn 

oi, I must condemn the Apostle. 
@ Well. I believe it is certain all men 
saved, and yet I think it absolutely ne- 
that man regard the means of salva- 
Without which they cannot be saved. I 
te in the certainty of their salvation, be- 
Sl believe it is equally certain they will 
iply with the means of salvation ; and there- 
Mistead of saying, you may live as you list, 
be saved notwithstanding all your 
hed works, I rather say you cannot be sa- 
¢ faith and repentance but wil! be 
. The certainty of an event does not 
fay the necessity of an attention to those 
“by which itis produced. Because it 
8 certain that you will live ten years 
i this time, it does not therefore follow 
fitiswonecessary for you to eat and drink, 
ind to any of the other means of preser- 
| Suppose you believe that you shall live 
arsmore—and in so doing believe the 
m=—could I persuade you to leave off tak- 
, orto throw yourself into the sea 
Smilistone round your neck? Nor does 
Owthat I, because J believe I shall cer- 
‘Se saved—and in so doing believe the 
buld therefore be any less disposed 
Pod or regard the means of salvation: 
=, if it be dangerous for me, as a Uni- 


| versalist, to believe my salvation is certain, it 
jis equally dangerous that a Calvinist or Ar- 
{minian should bel2cve that he shall be saved ; 
| and if you’ will not allow a man to believe he 
shall be saved, because such a belief gives 
encouragement to sin, you take away one of 
the richest blessings given in the revelation of 
mercy. 


THE GRAVE-Y¥ 2 

A few days since, I visited the village burial-place 
—the day was calm and serene, and asI approach- 
ed the spot, where many who were not long since in 
the enjoyment of health, now laid low in the dust— 
I say, as [ approached the spot, the very grass itself 
which covered its bosom seemed to say, “tread light- 
ly.” A death-like stillness pervaded the face of na- 
ture as [ entered the enclosure. The import of the 
several memorials raised by friends and relatives, told 
me that no preference was here given to rank or sen- 
iority—the innbcent babe, the middle-aged, and the 
man of years, rested beside each other ; perhaps, 
too, master and servant occupied adjacent places. 

On entering this silent abode, my attention was 
first arrested by the plain and simple memorial, erec- 
ted over the last remains of a respected and beloved 
pastor, by the members of his church Tis now but 
about three years since he was among them, and ad- 
ministered consolation to the afflicted. Many has 
been the time that I have heard him, sending forth 
his pious admonitions from the sacred desk to his be- 
loved flock ; exhorting them to “fight the good fight 
of faith.” He suffered not from the pains of a pro- 
tracted illness, but he was suddenly arrested by the 
messenger of death after he had entered the place on 
a new-year's day whence he was wont to address 
his'‘people. He never was seen in that place of wor- 
ship again, till brought there in his narrow mansion, 
that the last sad offices of humanity might be per- 
formed over his remains. But alas! he now lies be- 
neath this cold earth, awaiting the final day, when all 
shall be summoned before the judgment seat of their 
Creator. 

Another attracted my attention—it was the grave 
ofan only son. I knew him well—he was the pride 
of his doating parents, and with him their fond hopes 
andexpectations are entombed He was an upright 
youth, and I trust he will be remembered among 
those who will “enter into the joy of their Lord.” 

A little farther on, reposed the remains of a young 
mother. She had been the fond partner of another's 
joys about two years.— She gave birth to a daughter, 

ut she died, leaving her helpless offspring tehind. 
To use the sentiment of a reverend divine, the tree 
had withered, but the germ survived. 

Behold a new made grave! Who reposes beneath 
its turf? Alas, it itthe once amiable and interes- 
ting Dorothy ! Had she but lived a little longer, she 
would have been the partner of another’sjoys. But 
the marriage-dress was changed for the habiliments 
of mourning ; and he, who had looked forward with 

leasing anticipations to the time when they should 

come ‘“‘one and the same flesh,” but was now com- 
pelled by the mandate of the Almighty, to follow her 
sad remains to her long, last home: It was a melan- 
choly subject.—I could not bear it, and I left the bu- 
rial-place. 

How frail is man! he is the creature of a day.— 
At one time, we see him flourishing like the as 
bay tree,” and at another withering as if a “killing 
frost” had seized upon him. But allI would say is, 
“Be ye ready.” Saran. 


FOR THE TELESCOPE AND MISCELLANY. 

Mr, Evitror—A friend who desires the happiness 
of the female part of the rising generation, as they 
are ene day probably tu become mothers, respectful- 
ly requests the insertion of the enclosed. It is not 
many months since it was first penned, but gives a 
picture by no means overstrained, and may undoubt- 
edly be read with profit, ifnot by many young & giddy 











girls themselves, Iam: persuaded it will be, by parents, 
who have the interest and welfare of their children 
at heart ; and when J hear and know of instances ex- 
isting among us in real life, not very far from those 
related in the story, I fear and shudder at the conse- 
quences which may ensue, if a timely stop is not put 
to the rage of fashionable folly which is at present 
exerting an unheard-of influence in our community.-- 
To parents ina particular manner would I urge the 
perusal of this story, Yours, B. 


THE VOC‘ ARESS OF FASHION. 

Mr Editor’ Perhaps as Miss Maria, your late cof- 
respondent, seems quite a gay young lady, a sto 
showing the fate of one who spent her youth in frol- 
ick and folly, would convince her sooner than 
of sober reasoning, that a youth so spent must always 
end in sorrow ard often in acute misery. I wish I 
could borrow the pen of an Edgeworth or a Barbauld, 
but I think the bare statement of facts will make her 
tremble at the miserable exit of one, who like her, ha- 
ted all that was serious, “who never thought of the 
future, but like the butterfly flew from flower to flower 
fluttering with the same careless gaiety.”’ 

Some years ago I was sent to one off our large cit- 
ies to school —I boarded with a friend of my father, 
and became very intimate with a gay and very agree- 
able girl,a few years older than myself. She was, 
as I might say, an orphan, for though her mother was 
living, she was of so mild and yielling a nature that 
she had no control over her daughter, more than 
thé daughter was willing to allow her.- Emily 
was therefore uncontrolled mistress of her time and 
actions ; her disposition was excellent, her mind quite 
capable of cultivation, her manners, though not per- 
fectly formed, were easy and graceful for one so 
young, as she had seen only the best company, her 
father having been one of the first men in the city.— 
After his death, they lived more retired as it suited 
better the feelings of his widow, who was really a 
most excellent and pious woman. I can hear her 
gentle voice now saying, “tome Emily, read this to 
me, dear ; itis beautifully written, I am sure you will 
like it.” “ Oh, no! no! Mamma, no sermons. J 
have here in my basket the most bewitching novel ! 
such a hero! so fascinating. I am dying to know 
how it ends; let me read _ some of my io? 
half suppressed sigh would escape the too indulgent 
mother, and the thoughtless daughter would go on 
with her reading. Entirely absorbed in imaginary 
joys and sorrows she felt not, she saw not, the pain 
she gave to one whose want of energy was almost 
her only fault ; one who would have resigned every 
earthly joy for her good. Emily never studied any - 
thing but what was absolutely necessary to prevent 
disgrace. I would sometimes say to her, “when you 
have so good a memory and can a as well as any 
of us, why do you remain so low in all your classes?” 
“Oh I can read as well, and.write a better hand than 

ou can; what is the use of spending so much time 
in study ? I am not te be a minister, a lawyer, or a 
merchant ; youth is the time for fun and frolick; I 
am old enough to leave school now. Ionly go to 

lease Mamma, and she sends me to please uncle.— 
When Ican persuade him I know enough, I rhalt 
leaye all study forever -and a happy day that will be 
forme. I always laugh when I come to see you and 
find you poring over those stupid lessons. Dancing 
school is the only school for me ; I should be misera- 
ble to be kept as strict as you are. I suppose you 
can’t go out to walk, or visit, or read any thing with- 
out Mrs. Wilson’s permission.” ; 

This was indeed true, but I, like a foolish girl, was 
ashamed to acknowledge it, afd would turn it off by 
saying, “Oh, she is so kind and does so much to 
make me ha by that I must give up to her a little ; 
beside, my Fat er would send for me immediately if 
I gave her any unnecessary trouble.” She would 
laugh, and then by some winning way or some lively 
sally, make me forget fora while, my studies and m 
duties. I romained there a year, and we separated, 

romising the most devoted friendship to each other. 

e corresponded regularly for some time, but new 
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pleasures took possession of her thoughts and I heard 
from her but seldom. She married a young gentle- 
aan with the approbation ofall her friends. Her 
mother was delighted > he was a flourishing merchant 
of great respectability and had a most amiable tem- 
per; in all respects he was worthy her darling. 
Some years after I made her a visit, and was wel- 
comed with all the ardor of former days—but I soon 
saw her time and thoughts were all devoted to fash- 
ion, and what she called pleasure. Her house was 
elegantly furnished, and she would have been more 
shucked at appearing in an.unfashionable costume, 
than at the illness of one of her three lovely children 
Balls, parties, plays, beaux, yes, beaux—and all the 
round of fashionable foily, in turn, occupied her mind, 
~ even her husband seemed only thought of as he was 
necessary to aid her in her plans for the next scheme 
of pleasure. Her mother lived with her, and spent 
all the time she could in that nursery 4nd with those 
sweet infants that the gay Emily seemed only to think 
of to avoid. How often have I seen her husband 
press them to his -bosom with a kind of melancholy 
tenderness, while he looked at her as if he would say 
“why are they not as dear to you my Emily.” He 
had a heart formed for domestic enjoyments, and 
with a wife whose feelings could have assimilated 
with his, would have been happy. 
Business called him to a distance, he was gone some 
time, and returned late on a gloomy afternoon in No- 
vember. Twilight was just closing, a shower of hail 
rattled against the windows, and all without was 
eheerless. I was standing by the fire trying to read 
a note, the servant had just brought me, by its glim- 
mer, when a voice behind, saying, with much tender- 
ness “Emily my wife!’ made me start, I turned and 
saw Mr. Milner, my friend's husband—“Oh ! 'tis you 
Sophia,” said he kindly shaking my hand, “where is 
Emily ?” “In the nursery”—‘ The childron are 
well?” “Yes,” “and Emily with them in the nurse- 
ry 2” 
Ho left me quickly togotoher. I could not pain 
his affectionate heart by telling him why she was 
there, though | knew he would not find her like a 
fond mother surrounded by her children, but with all 
the paraphernalia of fashion. She had moved into 
the nursery inthe morning, because her own room 
smoked when the wind was northeast,and as she was 
going to a splendid ball in the evening sbe was fear- 
ul the sinoke would make her eyes red. “Take the 
children into my room Betsey,” said Emily to the 
nursery maid, as she entered with a casket of jewels, 
“I can’t have them here.” The eldest, a fine intelli- 

ent boy, lingered a moment, and looking up in his 
find grand-mother's face, said, “ won’t you come 
grandma ? your glasses will keep the smoke from 
your o7es, won't they? If they won't, I don't want 
you. I can't have your eyes red.” “ We will both 
some,” said I, “and see you. I will cut out some pa- 
r whirligigs ; they will dance round finely in this 
risk north easter.” “How kind you are, aunt So- 
phia,” said he, laying his little plump hand on mine, 
and looking earnestly at me ; “ but you are goifg to 
the ball, and, must not have red eyes.” “Iam not 

oing, Edward ; my ankle is not yet strong enough to 

ance,” (I had sprained it some days before) “‘so 
shall have time enough.” He bounded off quite de- 
lighted at the prospect of the whirligigs. I found 
the fond father in this room with his children. Their 
merry voices and quick footsteps as they ran round 
and round him, told their joy—I said to myself, why 
does not Emily partake in their innocent and touch- 
ing pleasures ? I knew it would be a sad disappoint- 
ment for her to stay from this ball, but I confess I 
thought she would not go. Could sho leave her hus- 
band, just returned from so long an absence ? The 
evening was very stormy, the servant closed the shut- 
ters and litthe lamps. I said, as I drew a chair to 
the table where I had placed my box and book, 
“there is nothing wanting but a well regulated and 
iughly cultivated mind to make this house almost a 
paradise,” 


( To be concluded in our next.) 


Never ask any man a question, unlees you 
jhinkehe can answer it. 





The winter of existence.—The afflictions of | 
a good man (says an elegant writer) never be- | 
fal him without a’cause, nor are sent but upon a 
proper errand. Those storms are never al-| 
lowed to rise, but in order to dispel some nox- | 
ious vapours, and restore salubrity to the moral 
atmosphere. Who, that for the first time be-| 
held the earth inthe midst of winter, bound 
in fro:t, or drenéhed with flvods of rain, or 
covered with snow, would have imagined that 
Nature, in this dreary and torpid state, was 
working towards its own renovation in the 
Spring? Yet we, by experience know, that 
those vicissitudes of winter are necessary fer 
fertilizing the earth ; and that under wintry | 
rains and snows, lie concealed the seeds of 
those roses that are to blossom in the spring ; 
of those fruits that are to rippenin the smmer; 


, : a 
to estimates things, and who cannot be sus 


pected either of credulityor partiality ; « 
not!” They would be citizeys well inform, 
of their duties, and who possessed great 
perform them; they would be very sensibleg 
the wrights of aatural defence ; the more 
believed they owed to religion, the more 
would think they oWed to their country, “Ty 
principles of this religion being deeply ey 
graven upon the heart, would be infipiy 
more strong than the false honour of mg 
archies, the human virtue of republies, agg 
the servile fear of despotic states.” , 
Shall I take pleasure in exaggerating thy 
evils which this doctrine has occasioned 
he world ; the civil wars it has produced; 
the blood it has shed; the atrocious: acteg 
injustice it has committed; and the calm 





and of the corn and wine which are in the har-| ities of every kind which accompanied itis 
vest to make glad the heart of man. It would | the first ages, and which were renewedi 
be more agreeable to us to be always entgr-| much later, &c.? But shall I forever emp 
tained with a fair and clear atmosphere, with! found the abuse, or the accidental, and 
cloudless skies and perpetual sunshine. Yet| haps necessary consequences of an aul 
in most climatesthat we have knowledge of, ! thing, with that thing itself? What! coulda 
the earth, were it always to remain in such aj doctrine which breathed nothing but mildnem 
state, would refuse to yield its fruits ; and in| charity, and mercy, create those horrid evs! 
the midst of our imagined scenes of beauty, the | Could so pure, so holy a doctrine, dictatetha 
starved inhabitants would perish for want of crimes? Could the word of the Princeoflif 
food—let us therefore quietly submit to Provi-| arm brother against brother, aud teachthen 
dence—let us coneeive this life to be the win-| the infernal art of improving every kindd 
ter ofour existence. Now therains must fall, | punishment? Could toleration itself shape 
and the winds must whistle around us ; but/the poignard, prepare the torture, erect te 
sheltering ourselves under Him, who is the| scaffold, and kindle tlie pile? No,I shallag 
covert from the storm, let us wait with pa-|confound darkness with light, furious faa 
tience, till the storms of life shall terminate | cism with amiable charity. I know that“ee 
with an everlasting calm. rity. suffereth long, and is kind ; that ite 
|eth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
A hardened wretch, condemned to be hanged, on | that it doth not behave itself unseemnlyy 
his way to the gallows, ordered the cart to stop ata} eth not its own, is not easily provoked, thie 
public house, and asked the landlord whether he had | eth no evil, rejoiceth not in injustice, but 1 
net lately lost a silver ecup— he answered in the affir- | joiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, 
mative, the malefagtor said, “Well, make us a drink, | th all thi dureth all thines.” 
and [ will give you tidings of it.” This was done | © cag eae ° . 
readily and plestifully ; and the abandoned creature | Who went about doing good, placed not the 
said to the publican, “It was I that took your eup,and | murderous sword in the hands of his childres, 
you may rest satisfied, that the next time I come this | and dictated not the code of intolerance. Ti 
way, you shall have it again ; so cartman, jog on.” most gentle, the most compassionate, 
most just of men, did not breathe } 
hearts of his disciples the spirit of persecatian, 
but kindled in it the divine fire of charity.. 
“To assert,” says that great man 
have already quoted, “that religion 
restraining power, because it does not 
restrain, is to assert, that civil laws have lite 
wise no restraining power. He reasons{alt 
ly against religion, who enumerates at gretl 


INTERESTING VIEWS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 
NO. 23. 
Shall I object to the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
| thai it is not favourable to patriotism, but cal- 


culated to make men slaves? Would not the 
history of its progress and establishment im- 
mediately contradict me? Were there ever 





any subjects more loyal, any citizens more 
| Virtuous, any souls more generous, any sol- 
|diers more intrepid, than those new men, 
; Scattered throughout the state, every where 
| persecuted, always humane, always beneficent, 
pee faithful to the prince, and to his min- 


isters? If the lively and profound sentiment 


length the evils which it has produced, 
overlooks the advantages. Were I to recow 
all the evils which civil laws monarchica @ 
republican governments, have produced ® 
the world, I might exhibit a dreadful peti 
Although it were of no advantage for 
pee to have religion, yet it would be of ad 
ofthe nobleness of our being is the true source | to princes to have religion, and to whiten wi 
of greatness of sou], what will not be his great | foam the only bridle which can restraim 
ness of soul, and elevation of thought, whose; who fear not human laws. A prince, #i# 
}views are not bounded by the limits of time? | loves and fears religion, is like the lion 
| Shall I repeat, that the disciples of Jesus; ing to the hand which strokes" him, 
would not form a state which could subsist voice which soothes him. He who 
“Why not,’”’ answers a sage, who knew how hates religion, is like the savage beast, biting 
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gechain that hinders him from flying upon 
er. He who has no religion at all, 
jp that dreadful animal, which is totally in- 
ible of liberty, except when devouring and 
in pieces.” 

How delightful is the spectacle, when a- 
all the temptations of youth and beauty, 
gewitness some gentile heart that gives to the 
gach of the feeble, and perhaps, of the thank- 
jssand repining, those hours, which others 
fad too short for the successive gaieties with 
which an evening can be filled ; and that pre 
fasto the smile of universal admiration, the 
smile of enjoyment, which after many 
efforts, has at last been kindled on one 

ary cheek !—Dr. Brown. 


Those who may be disposed to contrast the 
mksof Nature with the most boasted labours 
fArt, will find the first ever new and perma- 
feat; while the latter, the instant they have 
tamed their limited perfection, approach 
towards a slow but sure decline.— Kute. 
hallenge of two Suliots.—The follewing 


related in a Greek periodical, affords 


— worthy of being imitated by the 
lditrs of every country : 
'*Two Suliot Youths, attached to the gar- 


fision of Missolonghi were one day at table to- 
@r; a dispute arising between them, they 
WePreparing to settle the saine by single 
when the younger of the two said, 


ood if you are violeut, there is no reas- 
on why we should measure swords with each 
‘and expose ourselves to death without 

urs Better it were to march at once against 

y and there see whether of the two 


better soldier.” “The challenge is a 
one,” replied the other, aud immediately 
e their swords and rushed to the camp 
the Turk. —T'he elder, afier cutting down 
his enemies, was at lencth shot dead.- 
younger, who had killed ten, seeing 
e lifeless on the ground, runs to him, 
body upon-is shoulders, and regains 
escaping without other injury than 
from a pistol shot.” 


> 
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»  “ Earnestly contend for the faith.” 





pence, Sarurpay, Apru. 5, 1828. 


THE TELESCOPE AND MISC ELLANY. 
KINDNESS. 
; [Continued from page 205.] 
it it may be asked, why, if the faith of the 
talculated to inspire the love that ‘‘is 
and its believers are said to be distin- 


ted by this lovely and forgiving spirit— love,” and oftener appear to be less influenced | 


Mt addressed to those, already professed- 


d by its influence, as an exhortation to hope that they will; let us learn hence, that | 


at on kindness | 


ering this inquiry, the scriptures as-| kindness, as a principle, that will enable us to| 


teaching us that “ there is not a just 
earth that liveth and sinneth not.”~ 


jhe there learns to be his duty. 


The believer is not to be expected to become 
perfect in this world: but is, and ever must be, 
a frail erring, and even sinful being. He wii! 
not, therefore, exhibit to others, or feel in his 
heart, at all times,. the same degree of virtue. 
Subject to temptations from within and with- 
out, he will find it needful for the support of 
his character as a christian, to cultivate with 
care and encourage the continuance of this 
temper by every means which first enabled him 
to acquire this principle of love, this sentiment 
of kindness; and to promote the daily and 
hourly increase of its influence upon his heart 
andlife Thereligien of Christ was never design- 
ed to save his followers, by sparing them all 
the trials and temptations to which, in com 
mon with thir fellow-beings, they were sub- 
ject; on the contrary, they have additional tn- 
als—Trials of their faith in him, and their 
faithfulnes in his service—Nor have they any 
promise of a miraculous interference of divine 
power, either to preserve them from falling 
from their steadfastness, or enabling them to 
excel in the performance of their duties, but 
are commanded to “ put on kindnes” with all 
its attendant virtues, until it becomes a fixed 
aud settled habit of the soul. 
| ‘They ere taught to learn the “ first princi- 
biden of the doctrine of Christ,” and” thence, 
‘go on to perfection,” in acquiring by degrees 
that knowledge which shall enable them to ex- 
| ercise their own senses in discerning for them- 
‘selves between good and evil, and judging 
|what is right by searching the seriptures :— 
| These, they are taught, are sufficient for duc- 
| trine, correction. and instruction in wisdom.— 
' Such is the method by which the christian is 
| to become “thoroughly furnished unto every 
| good work ;” not forgétting the duty of prayer, 
‘that the blessing of God may attend his 1e- 
| searches, and his endeavors to practice what 
This is his 
| privilege, and these are the means of his as- 
| Sistance in putting on, as a habit, the virtues 
of love and kindness. 
it is evident then, that “ creating a clean 
| heart and renewing a right spirit within hit,” 
‘is not a sudden transition from darkness: to 
\light, but like the light of morning amidst 
\clouds; gradually expanding, and sometimes 
obscured, his virtues are to be fully exhibited 
| by the continual increase of the light and warmth 
of the livid principles of truth. While there- 
fore, we find that the kinggess of those we love 
'afflurds us sensations of joy and peace in all 
,the varied relations of life, may it be our en- 
| deavor to be kind to all who are connected 
| with us by the ties of kindred of friendship: 
| And if we feel-that, even the kindest of these 
,do not invariably exhibit towards us this best 
jand most desirable disposition—if sometimes 
| they really do fail to fulfil this “royal law of 





| by this spirit of affection than we have reason 
| it is then we are to prove the superiority of our 


continue to be to them, all we wish them to be 


to us, 


| Nature, alone, will dictate the propriety of 


259 


‘loving, and being kind to those who love and - 


are kind to ds: But the principles of reason 
and religion, united, can alone teach us to 
“make kind allowances” for all want. of kind- 
ness in our fellow-beings; who are bound by 
ithe common laws of humanity to be kind to 
us. And who that knows his own heart, but 
feels that all the force of reason will avail him 
little, in submitting to the keenest sufferings 


neglect and alieniatéion of affection, from those 
whose friendship has been our’s, and on whosé 
kind offices we have been accustomed to de- 
pend? Keason may calm our minds with the 
representation of virtue and truth, as in them- 
selves, stil the same—our own hearts may not 
accuse us of having solicited their favour, for- 
feited any title to their friendship, or deserved 
their neglect—we may, and perhaps shall, fror. 
these considerations, avoid rendering any ev" 

or being unkind to them in heart—But farth: . 
than this we shall not be likely to advance, 
without the divine principle of kindness, as 
taught by the gospel, and exemplified by the 
life of him, “ who when he was reviled, revil- 
ed not again ;” and when persecuted by those 
; whom he came to save, “ He threatened not” 
|—who blessed those by whom he was cursed, 
‘and even in the agonizing pains of a shameful 
jand ignominious death, remembered, not on!y 
ithe mother, whose constant affection contin- 
ued, and the disciples, who like cowards, fled 
and forsook him in the hour of danger and suf- 
fering ; but with all the tenderness of the most 
|pure affection, offered the pious orison of his 
soul to God for his murderers—* Father for- 
give them, for they know not what they dod. 
This is the sul tiaching spirit of ee 
which we must possess, in order to surmount 
every obstacle with which neglected friend- 
ship obstructs the path of life. 


(ro hE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





KOR THE TELESCOPE AND MISCELLANY. 
BXCOMUNICATION. 
[Concluded from page 51 .} 

Br. Hollenbeck was excommunicated on the 
| Sabbath of the 3d of February, from the Con- 
'gregational Church in this place. But still 
we believe he is a true follower of the Saviour, 
and we trust he is a member of Christ, who is 
the head of every man. G. M. 

Egremont, March 12, 1828. 

To tue Rev. Garpner Haypen. 

Rev. Sir—I make no apology for addressing 
you at this time, forI deem it unnecessary.— 
With no other feelings actuating me, but such 
as I believe to be congenial with the genuine 
spirit of our holy religion, I now write to you. 
Although I think I have not been treated by you 
in a gentleman-like, and a christian-like man- 
iner, yet I feel no animosity rankling in my 

m3; but, I feel a-spirit of forgiveness 
toward you. It is not in vindication of any 
thing relating to myself that induces me to ad- 
ress you, but I write in vindication ofa friend, 
whose feelings you have wounded, and whose 





| 


humanity is called to endure—namely ; that of” 


on 


wes 
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character, and religious standing you have at- 
tempted to injure ; but, I trust without suc- 
cess. What had you against Br. Hollenbeck? 
Simply an honest difference of sentiment, and 
nothing more. Was he innocent ? This you 
have never denied. What then was the 
reason of his — the cause (as you pretend) 
ofso much grief and deep reproach to the 
church? Nothing more thanthis. He hon- 
estly differed with the church in opinion, and 
wished peaceably to withdraw. But this he 
was not permitted to da, He, possessing a 
quiet and peaceable spirit, did not wish to re- 
main in the church to injure the feelings of 
his brethren. But he was not permitted to 
leave the church without being excommuni- 
cated in a public manner, and thus receiving 
all the disyrace you could heap apon hith.— 
But he is not less esteemed than he was before, 
by the wise and the good. And [humbly trust 
he appears in a no less favorable light to his 
God now, than before; and perhaps as favorable 
as his orthodox pastor. Permit me toask you 
a few questions, which I am sensible your con- 
science will oblige you to answer in the affir- 
mative. Was not he whom you excommuui- 
cated an honest man? Is not his character 
now as fair as any member you have remain- 
ing in your church ? Did he not conduct him- 
self in a christian-like manner when he was 
member of your church ? You have never pre- 
tended that he was guilty of any misdemeanor, 
while he was a member of your church, unless 
you call ita misdemeanor to have courage 
enough to be honest, and avow his sincere be- 
lief in Christ: You have not preiended to 
bring the charge of immorality against him.— 
_Wihy.then did you represent him as wicked, 
“as a heather? man and a publican,’’ and as 
being in the snare of thedevil ?” ‘What man- 
ner of excuse had you for so doing ? Perhaps 
you will say the discipline of your church re- 
quired it. I think tae discipline of your church 
never required you to make false representa- 
.tions. Nor to call a man wicked who is (not 
indeed free from faults, but) clear from crime. 
so, I think it should be altered, if it be not 
infallible. You pretend your last act of disci- 
pline obliges you to excommunicate. This 
part Si discipline I consider to be a rem- 
nant of Popery. Many protestants have been 
excommunicated from the Roman Catholic 
Church for asserting a difference of opinion. 
Papists can say their discipline obliges them to 
excommunicate protestants. You say your 
discipline obliges you to excommunicate Uni- 
versalists. ‘Thus you both make the same plea, 
and on similar grounds. The judges of the 
papal inqusition can say the prescribed rules 
ofthe church oblige them to go through with 
the horrid tortures of the rack and flames, with 
the same propriety that you can: say you are 
obliged to excommunicate. I feel grateful to 
our heavenly Father for the religious privileges 
we enjoy in this highly privileged land of i1B- 
erty, where the secular arm exercises no au- 
thority over religious opinions. I do not say 
that you, and men like you, would take away 





my religious privileges, ‘stop me from preach-! other authority than your own -ipse 


ing, and confine me in prison if you had the 
power—But I should really be afraid to trust 
the power in yourhands. You have attempted 
to disgrace one, whose morality and piety 
would not suffer by being compared with his 


freputed orthodox neighbours. Permit me to 


tell you that you have not succeeded, for the 
time has come when excommunications are re- 
garded as harmless things. They do not, as 
formerly deprive a fellow creature of property, 
liberty, and a good name ; nor, are excommu- 
nicated persons debarred the privilege of having 
any intercourse with their relatives and friends, 
nor are they banished from their country, 
which was once the case. And all persons 
were forbidden to deal, or have any kind of in- 
tercourse with excommunicated persous.— 
Such an edict would do no injury in this coun- 
try, nor would it be regarded, but would be 
rejected by every liberal mind. Yet in oppo- 
sition to the good sense and wisdom of an en- 
lightened public, you profess to treat your ex- 
communicated brother as a heathen, and ex- 
hort your brethren and sisters in the church to 
treat him so too. Thetime iscome when men 
begin to be respected, and esteemed, accord- 
ing to what they po, not according to what 
they proress. A glorious day is dawning 
apon the world. An enlightened and liberal 
public feel more and more the humanizing 
touch of truth and charity. The barbarity of 
‘ormer timesis fast passing away. Who cantake 
a view ofthe dark ages of the Christian church 
without feeling grateful for the light we-enjoy ? 
Who can read an account of the cruel persecu- 
tions carried on by the Papists against the Al- 
bigenses and other reputed heretics, without 
feeling the chillofhorror run over his frame, 
and feeling a just indignation against the spir- 
it of persecution? The most shocking scenes 
of violence and bloodshed have been exhibited 
under the influence of Papal tyranny. Kind 
Sir, I believe you have too much humanity to 
think of the many sufferings the poor heretics 
endured (who by the way were always better 
than their persecutors) under the cruel perse- 
cuting hand of Papal Rome, without feeling 
the generous glow of pity burning in your bo- 
som in behalf of the innocent sufferers. And 
I am also sensible that-you feel a just abhor- 
rence to the proceedings of their inhuman per- 
secutors. “Persecution is bigotry armed with 
power.” Bigotry, therefore, is the spirit of 
persecution without power. Do we not find 
bigots among ourselves, who wish for power to 
do more against those they consider as_here- 
tics, than they are now able to perform ? Are 
there not some among ourselves, whoare wil- 
ling to injure a person’s character,.and blast 
his reputation for an honest difference of be- 
lief ? I ambut too well convinced that such 
is the fact. Do you ask, who can be se lost 
to justice and charity? I answer, “thou art 
the man.”’ You have accused a brother of 
bringing a “deep reproach, upon the cause of 
Christ,” because he attempted to support his 
sincere sentiments. You have also with no 





cused him of wickedness, heresy, tal 
cy. As to wickedness, his characict andeg, 
duct contradict such acharge. As to 
he takes the Scriptures for the man 
counsel, and ‘founds his belief upon them 
If this be heresy, 1 exhort my brother to gg, 
tinue init. And “as to apostacy, he hag py 
forsaken the religion of his Saviour, But 
more than ever does he love his divine 
ter and our holy gseligion which he ta 
he feels more than ever devoted to the cayp 
of his Redeemer. | have written nothing thet 
appears to meto be wrong. If I have q 
or written any thing I should not, I looky 
you for indulgence, and to heaven for forging 
ness. Iwish you a prosperous, useful apf 
happy life. -And when the sun of life shal 
set, aud your locks be whitened with the frog 
of many winters, then may the genius of Ch 
tianity in his dove-like form, hover aroun 
your head, and soothe your departing spirit, 
amidst the struggles and pangs of expiring 
ture ; and with calm anticipation may 
look thro’ the slumbers of the tomb toa 
ful resurrection in incorruptibility and immo 
tality ; where all of Adam’s sinful race shal 
be made new creatures, gathered together ia 
one perfect and indissoluble union of purea 
fection, ‘‘all be made alive in Christ, and God 
be all in all.” 
With all due respect I am yours, &c. 
Geo. Messineer. 
To Rev. Gardner Hayden, 


NEW PAPER. 

We have received the Ist Number of 
new Semi-Monthly paper, entitled “Spinitd 
of the Pilgrims, And Messenger of Ret 
ciliation.” 

It contains eight pages, Royal Octavo, til 
is handsomely executed. The matter witht 
trifling exception, is entirely original, indies 
ting good taste and sound judgement. Tit 
paper is conducted and published by an Aa# 


ciation of Gentlemen, and promises to bet, 


useful and interesting medium of religious it 
struction. Our cordial good wishes attendilt 
present and future prosperity,—That it my 
become the harbinger of peace and joy tom 
ny a benighted mind and pour additional 

upon the mental vision of those who are & 
ready able to discern Men, as trees, walkitg. 
N. B. This is the thirteenth Periodical, 0a 
employed in dissiminating the doctrine of Une 
versal grace. ; 

The following is the Editorial Address® 
their patrons. 

” “Tn presenting to the liberal public thefint 
number of this religious periodical, we 
ourselves called upon to give a general 
of the work, and the reasons which have 
duced us to hazard the experiment of 
ting a publication of this nature. 

“We have not been influenced by merepay 
feelings in getting up this popes m 
ble hope. of being instrumental in 
the interest of pure religion. The preseat# 
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wage of great religious inquiry. The*com-| we trast that we shall not feel like casting it | will be visited with the ‘ Spirit of the Pilgrims. . 
pauity ia general are now alive to the subject | upon others. | With. our Own exertions, and those of ou’r 
fivigion, and many are seriously inquiring} But to defend a particular faith is not our | surrounding friends, who have pledged thei _ 
trow—“ What is truth?’ We mark this| only design in establishing this periodical.— | assistance, we expect to render this paper 9” 
y favorable to the cause of gospel truth; | Besides jjlustrating, and offering scripturakgrepository of useful and interesting religiou 
fe inquiry is the powerful and successful in-} proof of our doctrine, we shall labour to e intelligence, and a welcéme semi-monghly vis- 
gument of developing éruth, and of silencing | courage pure morality, and undissembled piety. | iter to our patrons. Z 
wf. To aid the human mind in its pursuit; While we shall disseminate a grace, which hath 
g rational faith—to bring out and enforce | brought salvation to all men, we shall endeavor 
gtical tendency of the truth, which has | to instil into the minds of our readers the ne-} ———————_-—__—— 
in the page of inspiration—that, | cessity of “denying ungodliness and worldly THE PILGRIM FATHER. 
4s the saviour of all men, especially of | !usts—and of living soberly, Rens and BY MRS. FELICIA C, HEMANS. 


i oe bj i i i ” The breaking waves dash’d high 
that believe,”—is one object of this| godly in this present world. n a paper of Das torn mg A ay henaid cone 








:. 2 this character, we feel that much may be.done, And the wood, against a stormy sky, 
doctrine which we shall promulgate to | towards a father advancement in refining the| Tyeir giant branches tost ; 


Fitmost of our ability, is comparatively lit-| manners, correcting the views, and reforming And the heavy night hung dark 
gown by any but our own order. Its fate the habits and taste of the-rising generation.| ‘The hills and waters o'er. 
us been similar to that of its illustrious foun- We wish that general exertions might be made} When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 
"He was misrepresented, reproached, | t0 accomplish this desirable and important end, | On the wild New-England shore. ~ 
dand persecuted:—and his doctrine for it is not to be expected, that much good| Not as the conquerer comes, 


gsaffered a similar treatment, in every age | C20 result from a system of religion, without it They, eaprery ar onan ‘ 
a . ’ i j va ot wit e roll of the stirring drums 
meits promulgation. It has been and now rectifies the conduct, promotes peace, increa ‘And the tranipet thet sings of itil 


ry presented, reproached, and in regard | 88 happiness, and establishes as a permanent 


Fe : inci i flying eome 
jistendency, it has been declared to corrupt | Principle—love to God, and good will to all| Not as the flying come, 
uy, and has been so disfigured by its oppo-|™en. The golden rule—‘“Do unto all men as vey ailcs the dovthe of the desert’s gloom, 


who are themselyes—we have reason to| You would that others should do to you,” is re-| With their hymns of lofty cheer. 
ye in many instances,—ignorant of its | plete with consummate wisdom and calculate:! Amish ‘the tdeni they cane, : 
gles, that men have been fearful to ex-|t0 reader, if followed, all the various classes f ‘And the stars heard and the sea ! 
fie itsevidences. But it now begins to be eople an elevated, holy and happy commu-{ And the sounding aisles of the dim wood rant 
inown, and to be embraced wherever it is| M!ty. ; ; To the anthem of the free ! 
known, The spirit of investigation is abroad ;| © But while our columns are designed for the} The ocean eagle soar'd 


ad considering the age in which we live, defence and spread of our own views ; they| From his nest by the white waves foam, 


. ; ; : Ha : ; And the rocki ines of the forest rear’d — 
vien compared with preceding times, we view | Will likewise be opened to those of other views, This — bron, 5 raped iam 


fasaseason favourable to the dissemination | When munications shall be temperate and F 
Téligious truth, and that a neglect to. im-| candid. But we shall expect from others t!e| There were men with hoary hair, 
fre it, would be unpardonable in the friends | $4me marked liberality, and Christian feeling, eo that pilgrins band— 
ry ae . y had they come to wither there, 

christianity. 5 - | which we hope to show to them. We shi Il Away from their childhood’s land ? 


Th [opposition which still exists against the ( never shrink from fair and honomble investi- There was woman's fearless eye 


BUA! universal religious emancipation— gation on any point of importance, being per-| 5 i by her deep love's truth ; 
fmeans now employed to protract, extend suaded that it is the right way to canvass @ny/ There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
dg estability to the empire of darkness-—| S¥>ject, more especially, the great subject of} And the-fiery heart of youth. 
resources, which ape in the hands of that we. oy —__s* an — rman What sought they thus ohe ? 
hg hoe $ ope we shall net stand entirely alone, but| Bright jewels of the mind ? 
S of christians, calculated to perpetuate h ¥ h : 4 ihe The wealth of seas, the spoils of war 2 
fines which in our view are contrary to| 28¥¢ the concurrent testimony and assistance ‘ Sad 
¥ : . yl of hristi ighbo WwW They sought a faith’s pure shrine ! 
ire and right reason—the various anti- | °!¥F © ristian neighbours. e hope the lib- 


she : . , inations wi , Ay, call it holy ground, 
ifian societies which are now iu oppera- eral of other denominations will come forward i at chee, Sa er thet 
control the moral influence of the coun- and Ri d Pees in building up the rational faith of They have left pasted what there they found 
=the obstacles which are reared to pre- nen: Nee rage we: Freedom to worship God ! 


th spread of light—Joudly and authori- But in these hopes we will not be too san- ; 
tall on the friends of religious liberty, guine—on them we will not place too much CONTENT MENT. 


“i, amit dependence. Our hope and confidence are in Behold yon conquerers proud career 
ae of uncorrupted christianity to come Ged. A that a e will Hie vielen marked with streains of blog, 
let their licht sh We would obey | 20d- _ Aware that our course will expose us i str 
ca We S 1 . paar d ae : rend to undeserved censure of the many ; we shall | he — ru, Se geal 
woul! consider the * 2 ight . 
the religious eer an weed teeth content ourselves with the answer of a good re hehehe 20 
fim advocates of a rational faith. In the | CO™Science before God, and hope to share the Ambition in her iron grasp 
te “piri rime”? 5 -.,| prayers of gome. The faith which we are His mighty spirit Irath enthrall'd, 
m Spirit of the Pilgrims,” we would resist . ae She leads him on her dangerous task, 
uiptions of our times, by inquiry, open bound in christian honesty and love to advo- And drowns his bitter spirit's call. 
5, as that employed by Gatvin and| ©te, isin the world’s eye a poor one, and de- 
iA Veatéting the corruptions which serving only their reproach; but we trust we But from such scenes as these return, 
m ng the | ptions which en- rit of Behold the peasant’s lowlier lot, 
Bd the age in which they lived. For have so much the spirit of our Master, who 


Aas . Ambition’s toils, he meekly spurns 
j ‘ se men saw not all things they were sealed it with his blood, that we can face, And sweet éantantinees, cheers his cot. 
m great moral courage.—But we intend 


without dismay, the frowns of a still opposing ; . 
if Course, while it is independent, shall world, saying, “Father, forgive them for they His wants but few are well supplied, 
sarked with the conciliatory <a and : 


know not what they do.” His sleep by labour rendered sweet, 
of our divine Master. e hope 


: His children prattle by his side, 
‘ waned waa4 te we 7 commenced Their parents smile with rapture greet. 
lest ourse! c Sas ens ;.| this work ; and now depend on the liberality eee 
urd aw wi Prt a} Be. Bop ae and exertions of our ar a for an increased } eee So we sifts enjoyed gfe a 
6 re h F es and extensive patronage. We hope that every Contentment, ie the purest gem, 
proach and stigma for our faith— town and neighbourhood in the Old Colony Its pleasures sweet and yed. 
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NOTICE. . 


’ The members of the First Universalist Socie- 
ty, are notified that a Meeting will be held at 
the Chapel Vestry, on Monday ‘evening 7th 
inst. at 7 o’clock. ? 
Jacop B. Taurserr, Clerk. 
April, 5th 1828. 


TTR Se TR NE 
PAarviced, 


In this town, on Sunday evening last, by Rev Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Otis Bliss, of Rehoboth, to Miss Char- 
lotte Dennis, of this town. 

On Wednesday morning, by Rev. Dr. Edes, Mr. 
Wm. Brown, to Miss Louisa Gladding. 

In Pawtucket, on Wednesday evenifg, Mr. John 
A. Bisbitt, to Miss Eliza B. Butler, all of this town. 

In Fall-River, on Wednesday morning, Capt. Na- 
thaniel S. Mauran, of this town, to Miss Adelia Man- 
chester. 

In Warren, Mr. James E. Bowen, to Miss Betsey 
Win Apponatig Vil Sund last, M 

In naug Village, on Sunday evening last, Mr. 

m. 0. Gardner, to Miss Mercy Ann Northup. 


In N. Hampton, Wheeler Spillet, aged 15, to Miss 
Sally Gross, aged 50. 


Die ¥, 


In this town, Miss Mary Liscomb, aged 41 years. 
Caroline Elizabeth,daughter of John.P. Jones, Esq. 
® “Sweet little cherub—forced to yield, 
nd bow to conquering death ; 
The sentence could not be repealed, 
Nor love prolong her breath.” 
On Sunday morni te. George Smith, aged 43. 

In Hope Village, Griswold, Conn. Mr. Joseph Ba- 
con, formerly of Smithfield, R. I. aged 85. While 
stepping @ver the shaft of a water wheel, his foor 
slipped and he fell between the arms of the wheel, 
which being in motion, his body was drawn through 
a space of five or six inches between the wheel and 
the wall on which the shaft rests; he died the next 
morning, leaving a widow and four children. 

In Poughkeepsie, Mrs. F. Myers, of this town. 

In Uxbridge, Mass. on the 14th ult. Mr. Josiah 
Adams, and on the 21st, Mr. Samue! Adams, sons of 
Hon. Benj. Adams. It is but about two years since 
Mr. A. buried twoamiable daughters, who sunk 
der that resistless disease, consumption, and now 


* 


space of one week, a prey to the same disease. 

In Belchertown, Mr. John Rodgers Shute, Editor 
efthe Hampshire Sentinel, aged 23. He wasa de- 
scendant of the Rev. John Rodgers, who was burnt 
at the stake in Smithfield, Eng. in 1554. 

In New-York, on Saturday last, Mr. Wm. B. Spoo- 
ner, Comedian, formerly of this town, and late of the 
Boston and Providence Theatres. 

In New-York, Mr. Joshua Hardcastle, Printer, in 
his 81st year, a native of Carlisle, England, and long 
a resident of the State of N.Y. He had been raised 
fregularly) to the printing business, at the first press 
established at Jamestown, Va. previous to the Amer- 
ican Revolution. He died, as he lived, a man of in- 
tegrity. 
RANE RC NCR 


> For Sale at this Office, A Series of Letters, 
addressed to Rev. Hosea Battov, of Boston ; being a 
vindication of the Doctrine of A FUTURE RET- 
RIBUTION, against the principal arguments used by 
him,Mr. Barrour, and othete: y Cuartes Hopson, 
Pastor of a church in Westminster, Mass. Printed 
by D. Watson, Woodstock, Vt. 307 pages 8vo. Price 
#1, bound and lettered. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The 5th No. of THE GOSPEL PREACH- 
ER, for “April, 1828, is in press, and will be 
ready for delivery in course of the next week. 
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has again to deplore the loss of two sons within the | 


SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


® The object of this paper as stated in a for- 
mer Prospectus, isto promulgate, illustrate, 
defend, and enforce the scriptural doctrine of 

iversal salvation by Grace ;—to explain the 

ine testimony—to encourage enquiry—to 
aid the mind in its search after divine truth— 
to weaken the cords of superstition—to diffuse 
true christian liberality-to promote undissem- 
bled piety—and to do all in our power to im- 
prove and elevate the intellectual and religious 
condition of mankind :—In a word, “‘to bring 
glory to Godin the highest, and on earth 
peace and good to men!” 

The exigency of the calls for a publication 
of this nature. The public feeling is now alive 
upon the subject of religion ; and it is highly 
necessary that its doctrines should be explicit- 
ly stated, and its moral tendency enforced. 

Also, it is calculated ‘to fill the columns, 
principally when practicable, with original 
communications ; besides which, we shall give 
reviews, critical remarks, biography, interest- 
ing historical sketches, poetry, and such other 
miscellaneous and literary intelligence as will 
comport with the character of a religious pe- 
riodical. Such being the principal design of 
this paper and sufficient, we hope, to inducey 
an enlightened and liberal public to render 
us @ competent patronage for its support. 
Every exertion will be taken to make it a 
Messenger of useful, interestiug and instruc- 
tive intelligence 

This paper is edited by an Assogiation of 
gentlemen. 





PROPOSALS 
For Publishing, by Subscription, 
THE FUGITIVE POEMS OF 
MRS. E JONES. 

The author of these Poems, is perfectly 
aware,that she prefers her claims for patronage, 
to the public, at a moment when the literary 
market is well stocked with Peetry ; but, en- 
couraged by the promises of partial friends, 
she ventures to trust her little barque upon the 
world, and fondly hopes for favorable breezes, 





and a fortunate voyage. If the productions of 
her pen, cannot be ranked among the more 
lofty inspirations of the muse, she trusts, that 
|they will at least be found agreeable to the 
| taste of the literary reader, and far from being 
| Obnoxious, to the disapprobation ofa kind and 
| indulgent community. 

Her Poems comprise a great variety, and 
were written on various subjects, which, how- 
ever unworthily they may have been treated, 
| are not the less meritorious, on account of the 
|defects of the writer. Urged by pecuniary 
circumstances, rather than a thirst for fame, 
the author is induced to attempt the proposed 
publication, and respectfully asks the aid and 
support of an indulgent community. 

Terms.—The work will be printed on fine 
paper, with new type, and will comprise about 
one hundred and fifty-five pages, and will be 
delivered to subscribers for rirry cents the 
volume. 
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FOR DECEMBER, 1827, 4 
SERMON, 1. Hebrews xi. 6.—He that 
cometh to God, must believe that he is. am 
that heis a rewarder of them that dilj 
seek him. By David Pickering, Pastor of the 
First Universalist Society in Providenee, 
Re Ras : 


ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heapm 
Thy faithfulness is unto all generations; thy 
hast established the earth, and it abideth, § 
the same. rae 
CONTENTS,—NO. 2, 

FOR JANUARY, 1828. 
SERMON, 3. Psalm xxxiv. 8.—O tay 


ee 


man that trusteth in him. By Paul Dem 
Pastor of the Central Universalist Church, ip 
Boston, Ms. a 
SERMON, 4. S&t. John 1. 45.—Wek 
found him, of whom Moses in the Law 
the Prophets did write. By the same. 
SERMON, 5. Psalm xlvi. 7.—Si 
praises with understanding. By David 
ering Pastor of the First Universalist 
yn Providence, R. I. 
CONTENTS,—NO. 3. 
FOR’ FEBUARY, 1828) 
SERMON, 6. Romans vii. 12.—Wher. 
fore the Law is holy, and the commandnat 
holy, and just, and good. By Adin —_ 
Pastor of the Prince-Street Church, Oity@ 
New-York. i 
SERMON, 7. Jamesi 25.—But whom 
looketh into the perfect Law of liberty ad 
continueth therein, he being not a forgdfi 
hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shat 
be blessed in his deed. By Robert L. Ki 


tleborough, Ms. 
CONTENTS—NO. 4. 
FOR MARCH, 1828. i 
SERMON, 8. Phil. ii. 12—Work a 
your own salvation with fear and trembling= 
By Rev. William I. Reese, of West-Bloom 
field, N. Y. 


God 
shortly.—By Rev. Menzies Rayner, P: 
the First Universalist Church, in 


Conn. 
CONTENTS—NO. 5. 
FOR APRIL, 1828. 
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truth, the gospel of your salvation. 


salist Church in Hudson, N. Y. ee 
SERMON 11. Titus iii. 8—This#* 

faithful saying, and these things I will thal 

thou affirm constantly, that they which tae 

believed in God might be careful to 

good works : these things are good and 

table unto you. By Rev. Sabastian Streete 








OF Subscriptions received at this office. 


Pastor of the First Universalist Church # 
Boston, Mass. 


SERMON, 9. Rom. xvi. 20.—And te. 
of ‘peace shell bruise satan under yout jG 
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SERMON, 2. Psalm exix. 9, 90. Let 
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and see that the Lord is good ; blessed is thy 
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SERMON 10. Ephesians. 13.—In whew 
ye also trusted after that ye heard the word 


Thomas F. King, Pastor of the First ager 
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Pastor of the First Universalist Churéh, Ab , 





